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A SINGLE GENTLEMAN. 


THE reason why I came to put up the bill in my 
window, No. 2 Gillyflower Row, ‘Lodgings for 
Single Gentlemen,’ was on account of findin’ plain- 
work so tryin’ to the eyes at my time of life. My 
sight was beginnin’ for to go beyond spectacles to 
bring back again. So I thought, why should a 
pore old widow woman like me set and eat the very 
eyes out of her head adoin’ of needle-work, when 
other folks, without any little trifle comin’ in of 
their own, can go and make a very tidy thing out 
of lodger-tendin’? No, I makes observation to 
myself; it isn’t as though I had anybody dependin’ 
upon me; and single gentlemen ain’t much work ; 
they haves their brefkast of a mornin’; you don’t 
see ’em any more till night; and their pay is 
regular. So up goes the bill. 

Some of my neighbours who let lodgins likewise 
in my street were a little bit surprised at seein’ the 
bill, and sort of cooled in their manner to’rds me, 
makin’ remarks as they passed my window about 
‘people mindin’ their own business, and lettin’ 
other people's alone;’ which, if they thought I 
didn’t hear, never more deceived were they, for 
deaf I am not on account of failin’ eyesight ; and 
only sorry should I be to put my two front 
rooms in comparison with theirs, for clean mine 
certainly are, havin’ turned everythin’ com- 
pletely out of window, so to speak, only a fortnight 
before. 


Yoxmouth isn’t much of a seaport for visitors ; 
but for all that, there is several invalid parties | 
comes here to stay the winter because it’s quiet | 
and sheltered, and spoke very highly of for con-| 
sumption. Many is the time I have previously | 
had application made to me to let my two front. 
rooms, when I have said: ‘No,’ says I; ‘I don’t | 
let my rooms, my good gentleman, or lady, as the. 
case might be; but I can recommend you to parties 
in the Row, most ’ighly respectable, who can 
accommodate you ;’ bein’, to my sorrow, those very 
same ungrateful parties who now turned round 
upon me. Not that I wish to mention names, but 
Mrs Mervin knows very well who I mean; and, 


what I have done for that scorpion woman, nobody 
knows but myself. 

On a warm evenin’ last fall, not above a week 
after the bill was up, I was sittin’ in the doorway 
of my address, No. 2 Gillyflower Row (the house 
with the pots of musk in the windows), with my 
glasses on, and a shawl over my shoulders, fearful 
of chill, doin’ a bit of plain-work for myself. Not 
thinkin’ of lodgers at the moment, but intent on 
my work, I heard the sound of wheels comin’ up 
the road without payin’ any heed ; but observin’ 
the noise to stop about opposite my door, I made 
so bold as to look up. There was a gentleman in 
a Bath-chair in the road, with the chairman puffin’ 
and gaspin’, behind, for breath, glad enough of 
the rest, for it’s hard work pushin’ up-hill; and 
callin’ the hill Mount Pleasant, which is its name, 
don’t make it any the less steep to walk up, let 
alone shove. Unbeknown to me, close on the 
causeway (which is pebbles or bounders), with his 
arms akimbo, stood a dapper little man, readin’ 
my bill. 

‘Evenin’, old lady,’ he said, makin’ very free. 

*Good-evenin’ to you, sir, I replied, risin’ and 
curtseyin’ properly. ‘And what might you please 
to require?’ 

‘ Lodgins,’ he said, quite short. ‘Terms, fifteen 
shillin’ a week for a couple of rooms for this single 
gentleman and me—find ourselves—not be bothered 
—no questions asked. Is it a bargain, or shall I 
go farther on?’ 

‘Well, sir, I made reply—for I didn’t like to 
seem too eager, although it was five shillins a 
week more than I should have asked myself—‘I 
suppose you would consider the attendance extry?’ 

‘We want no attendance and no pryin’; so 
there ’s an end of it, if you ain’t satisfied ;’ and 
he was turnin’ away. 

‘In regard of pryin’, sir, you’ve mistook the 
party. It’s what I was never given to; and 
bein’ only a lone widow’—— 

‘That'll do, says he. ‘Here, Gaffer!’ (to the 
chairman); ‘wheel up the young gentleman ;’ 
pointin’ with his finger, the Bath-chairman bein’ 
post-like deaf. 
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‘Is he a invalid, sir?’ I inquired, pityin’ the 
pore young man. 

‘Rather, he said. ‘Nothin’ catchin’? Then he 
whispered: ‘Consumptive ; overgrown his strength 
—that’s all’ 

Between them they got the chair up my door- 
step, and lifted him out. I’ve seen such a many 
consumptives in my time, they bein’ populous in 


myself’ For I didn’t see bein’ lorded over in my 
own house like this. 

‘No doubt, you would,’ he said (just so); ‘but 
you won't. ‘That’s what I paid you the two 
sovereigns not to do, and all damages will be extry. 
—Now, take me to the pump;’ and he put the 
key of the bedroom in his pocket. 

‘The pump, sir?’ I said, thinkin’ I had misunder- 


Yoxmouth, and I born and bred there, that I | stood. 


ought to be a judge of such. My pore dear old 
man was over nineteen stone when he became an 
angel through dropsy, but nothin’ like the size 
this pore young fellow was. So weak with it, too, 
he couldn’t do a thing for himself, not even move 
hand or foot; and he never spoke a word. But I 
suppose some people get took with the complaint 
various. The pore invalid was dressed like a 
soldier, with a knapsack at his back, for all he 
bein’ too weak to carry himself, and a tall hat upon 
his head, but nothin’ round his pore throat to keep 
him from takin’ cold, though chilly, and a heavy 
dew comin’ up the hill. They got him into the 
bedroom, and set him down upon the bed, where 
he set sort of helpless, takin’ no notice of any- 
thin’. Then the other gentleman came out, and 
locked the door, and gave the chairman somethin’ 
handsome, I know, by the way in which he touched 
his hat, bein’ boorish in general. 

‘Mum, you know!’ the gentleman said, puttin’ 
his hand to his lips. 

‘Right!’ that chairman makes reply, and if my 
spectacles don’t deceive me, he winked, which I 
remember thinkin’ highly disrespectful, though 
puttin’ it down to his ignorance, 

‘Now, then, old lady, what’s your name ? 

*Mrs Dunch, sir,’ I said, though not used to his 
sharp way of talkin’. 

‘Look you here, then, Mrs Dunch. My name is 
Bulliphant—chris’en name Hosea. The invalid 
young gentleman is my son—name Bulliphant 
likewise—chris’en name Goliah. Here you have 
three weeks’ rent down, and a couple of sovereigns 
for yourself into the bargain. I want no waitin’ 
on. I’m used to rough it; and as to my son, he 
can’t bear to see a strange face. If you so much 
as set foot in either of my rooms while I’m here, 
we shall quarrel. If I bust anythin’ or blow any- 
thin’ up, I pay for it. But whatever you hear, 
hold your tongue, and don’t pry. You understand 
me? 

‘You are a liberal gentleman, sir” I made 
answer ; ‘and I would scorn the action. And when 
I do just look in of a mornin’ to make the beds 
and lay a mossle of firin’, and tidy up the place a 
bit, you’ll find me very different from a young 
servant-gal what goes gaddin’ and pokin’ into 
everythin’.’ 

*You’ll just do nothin’ of the kind,’ he said ; 
*I do all that sort of thing myself; and if I only 
eatch you so much as lookin’ in, you’ll have to 
look out—sharp. Now, do you understand ?’ 

‘I understand you, I said to him (just like that) ; 
*but my linen and things bein’ a consideration to 
me, I should much prefer lookin’ after them 


‘Pump—pump!’ he repeated loud and impera. 
tive. 

I took him out in my little backyard and shewed 
ithim. He said it would do. 

‘Mr Goliah takes a deal of water, he explained. 
‘I am treatin’ him on the Hacrobathic system, 

‘There’s very little nootriment in water, sir,’ I 
took the liberty of remarkin’, ‘especially for a 
young gentleman that has overgrowed himself. 
Could I make him a nice drop of beef-tea, now, 
or anythin’ nourishin’, to revive him after his 
journey 

‘No, he said, singular unfeelin’. ‘I know his 
constitootion best, and water suits it—Now, I’m 
goin’ out, Mrs Dunch, to buy a few things, and 
you needn’t trouble to look through the keyhole, 
to see how Mr Goliah is gettin’ on, because I put 
a chair with a towel over it against the lock inside, 
and this is near about the time he takes his nap, 
and hates to be disturbed. I suppose you’ve got 
a place where one can put a hundred or two of 
coal 

Although his continual remarks about pryin’ 
were most hurtful to my feelins, his makin’ 
mention about the coal was to me a joyful sound, 
bein’ out of coal myself at the time, and he such a 
gentleman as I felt sure would not miss a shovelful 
or so once now and then. So I made haste to shew 
him the coal-hole. He said that would do, and 
then went out into the village. 

I scorn the very name of pryin’ ; but bein’ a lone 
woman in the same house with a sick gentleman, 
who seemed when brought in as if every breath he 
draw’d would be his last, and no one to tend him, 
I felt it behoved me to go and listen at the door, 
if so be he should call out for anythin’ when no 
one was handy. But not a sound could I hear. 
So I had no doubt young Mr Bulliphant was asleep, 
as his father had said. 

Presently, Mr Bulliphant returned ; and by and 
by came a lot of things, groceries and cooked meat 
from the eatin’-house, and a ton of coal. As I 
heard the man shootin’ it into my coal-hole, every 
knob that fell sounded like music of organs to my 
rejoicin’ ears. 

‘Mrs Dunch, Mr Bulliphant said to me, comin’ 
into my little back-room, ‘you’ve no coal in the 
house of your own; you can help yourself to 
mine. All I ask is, let me and young Mr Goliah 
alone, and don’t pry.’ 

‘Beggin’ of your pardon, sir? I remarked; ‘I 
should never have thought of so demeanin’ myself 
as to have used from another party’s coal. I was 
just on the very point of puttin’ on my bonnet, and 
runnin’ round to order in a half-hundred, to be 
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kept separate in the kitchen cupboard, so as to 
have no mistake.’ 

‘You heard what I said ?’ he made reply, sort of 
snappish. ‘Good-night, Mrs Dunch ;’ and he went 
and locked himself into the room with Mr Goliah. 

I thought his proposal about the coal most 
ungentlemanly, as well as painful to my feelins. 
I should have much preferred takin’ a humble 
shovelful once now and then, to havin’ such a fuss 
made about givin’ any one a few paltry knobs of 
coal. However, as I don’t like takin’ offence 
where perhaps none is meant, I overlooked it. As 
to pore young Mr Goliah, I could hardly get a 
wink of sleep for thinkin’ about him, he bein’ so 
weak for all his immense size, and no doubt 
needin’ proper attention and comfort—and only 
supposin’ he should die in the night, what a injury 
it would be to my lodgins! 

I am about pretty early of mornins for an old 
woman, but as soon as I came down, the very first 
thing, there was Mr Bulliphant in his shirt-sleeves 
pumpin’ water; buckets and buckets of it, fit to 
dry up the pump. 

‘That'll about do for to-day,’ he said, when he 
had carried quite a dozen bucketfuls into his bed- 
room. I thought so too, being sufficient to 


swim in. 

‘Is Mr Goliah worse this mornin’, sir?’ I made 
inquiry, quite s red, 

“He 1s a little queer in his inside,’ says he ; ‘ but 
there’s nothin’ does him good like hot water. So 
now for the coal ;’ and he began takin’ in bucket- 
fuls of that. 

‘If you’re goin’ to give him a warm bath, sir, 
I said, ‘there’s nothin’ in the house big enough for 
him to go inside of’ : 

‘You needn’t be inquisitive, mum, he made 
answer, takin’ in the last bucketful. ‘I’ll ask for 
whatever I want about my business, and I believe 
I’ve paid you to mind yours.” And he locked the 
door in my face. 

I felt that cross with the man, I could have 
pulled his hair. 

I am not an inquisitive old woman, but I 
thought, supposin’ anythin’ was to happen or take 
place to that pore invalid under my roof, and there 
was to be an inquest, I should certainly be had u 
as a witness; and unless I had witnessed all it 
was in my power to do about the pore dear, they 
would be safe to say: ‘ What a fool den old woman 
it is; and, ten to one, she had some hand in it 
herself.”’ So, no sooner had I done my bit of bref- 
kast, than I goes to listen at Mr Bulliphant’s door 


again. 
For a long time, I only heard the noise of water 


ilin’, mixed with young Mr Goliah’s breathin’, 
quite audible, and very heavy, and apoplectic- 
soundin’, as it seemed to me. Mr Bulliphant I 
could hear walkin’ about the room, uneasy as it 
might be; then I heard the most tremendous 
screech, as if somebody was bein’ martyred in 
gore. It gave me such a turn, I had to catch hold 
of the door-handle to save myself from fallin’, and 
the dratted thing made a kind of jinglin’ noise that 
told upon me; for Mr Bulliphant hollered out : 
‘What! list’nin’? I'll teach you to listen, you old’ 
But I will not abase myself to write down 

the coarse language he made use of. 
‘No, sir, I made reply ; ‘I should be very sorry 


to do such a thing; but hearin’ some one call, I 
thought I might be wanted, and I merely came to 
the door to ask if I could get any little thing to 
tempt Mr Goliah’s appetite.’ 

: if didn’t hear you come along the passage,’ he 
said very disagreeable ; ‘but the next time you 
hear anythin’, keep your thoughts to yourself. 
Leave my son’s appetite alone, for I’m his medi- 
cal adviser, likewise his cook, and I understand his 
constitootion. Mr Goliah hears all you say, but he 
has had an impediment in his speech ever since 
his birth, and he don’t talk—he does nothin’ but 
whistle.—Goliah !’ (I heard him call his son), ‘ if 

ou wish Mrs Dunch to go about her business and 
et you alone, just whistle,’ 

It was evident that Mr Bulliphant had been 
poisonin’ the young fellow’s aie against me, for 
the ~—. young man immediately gave another 
awful shrill screech, that sent me clean into my 
little back-room. 

Well, thinks I, if this is lodger-tendin’, no more 
for Mary-Anne, which is my name. Only let me 

t these parties out of my blessed house, and back 

goes to takin’ in plain-work, which, after all, isn’t 
noisy, and don’t slop buckets of water all over 
your bedrooms. 

Towards evenin’, happenin’ to be in’ the 
door again, I heard a continuous puffin’ and blowin’, 
and workin’-up-and-down sort of sound, I can only 
describe it be sayin’ it sounded as if Mr Goliah was 
in a profuse and audible perspiration. His screeches 
throughout the day had been somethin’ frightful: 
they went through my pore head to that degree it 
made my very heart lead to think the pore 
gentleman should have no better means of 
known his wants than by becomin’ a nuisance 
to his fellow-creatures, and a public disgrace to 
an orderly neighbourhood ; for them neighbourin’ 
Gillyflowers who had rooms to let kept sendin’ in 
to know if I had taken Wombwell’s Menagerie into 
lodge; or else if it was nothin’ more than a murder 
goin’ on, and if so, how long did I expect before 
it would be comfortably over and peaceful? Yet 
many is the lodger have I sent them identical 
dratted Gillyflowers in past times, besides Mrs 
Mervin purloinin’ my fryin’-pan to this very day. 

I went to Mr Bulliphant’s door, and tapped, for 
flesh and blood could stand it no longer. ‘ Excuse 
me, sir,’ I said, ‘but could I have a word with you, 
if you please ?’ 

E be » he said sharp, ‘out with it, and be 

ick. 

‘The neighbours,’ I said, very short, ‘ have sent 
in to say there’s murder bein’ done in my house, 
and I hope ’twill be considered in the bill.’ 

‘Oh,’ he made answer, ‘I’m not particular to a 
shillin’ or so, so long as I can be let alone. But 

ou needn’t be alarmed about Mr Goliah; he is 

tter now, and I think of takin’ him for an airin’ 
to-morrow.—Goliah !’ (this was to his son), ‘if 
you’re all right, and not being murdered, but goin’ 
out to-morrow, just you whistle. Come, now—a 
good un for the last’ And he gave the awfullest 
screech of all; and all the Gillyflowers put their 
heads out of winder and bawled ‘ Murder !’ 

‘It’s all right, I screeched, goin’ to the door and 
callin’ into the Row. ‘Can’t you mind your own 
business, you pryin’ inquisitive things !’ 

*O you abandoned creature!’ cried Mrs Mervin, 
the opposite Gillyflower, who hasn’t had a lodger 
for months ; ‘ you’re worse than him. We'll have 
the law on you.’ 
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‘You must quiet the people, sir, I said, goin’ 
back to Mr Bulliphant again, ‘or there’ll be no 
livin’ for them ;’ so envious were those ungrateful 
Gillyflowers at my gettin’ a lodger. 

‘He ’ll be better to-morrow,’ said Mr Bulliphant, 
comin’ and speakin’ to the street. ‘It’s only a way 
he’s got, and he’s been like it from a child’ Then, 
turnin’ to me, he said: ‘This sha’n’t occur again. 
I’ll go in and reason with my son, for he has a 
sweet disposition, and would never do anything to 
annoy.’ 

Those dratted Gillyflowers were quieted some- 
how by Mr Bulliphant, for I would scorn to be 
beholden to them myself for a thing, and I man- 
aged to get a peaceful night’s rest. 

Directly after brefkast next mornin’, Mr Bulli- 
phant went out, lockin’ the pore young man’s door 
as usual; and presently he returned with the Bath- 
chairman and his chair. They got Mr Goliah out, 
and locked up his door again. (O the mess my 
front room was in! I just caught a glimpse of it, 
as it might be, momently. It was one slop— 
honestly worth a sovereign to clean—not that I 
would take advantage of a gentleman not par- 
ticular to a shillin’ or so either way.) Mr Goliah 
appeared to have throve, for he seemed bigger than 
ever, but weak and limp to that degree he was 
nothing but dead weight as they lifted him into the 
chair, and he flop down in it without seemin’ 
to take any notice, though I tried to catch his 
eye, to let ie know that he always had a friend 
in me. 

Far be it from me to be meddlesome about other 

ple’s affairs ; no one more un-so. But I have 
a mother’s feelins, that will not be kept down, and 
I felt it my bounden duty to go and follow that 
young man, to see he didn’t come to any harm, of 
which I cannot say I was altogether unsuspective ; 
it bein’ a damp day, and chilly for the time of year, 
with a north-east wind blowin’, and he not so much 
as a comforter round his pore neck. So I put on 
my bonnet and shawl, and just waited till they had 
got down the hill and were turnin’ the corner, so as 
to give no cause to suspect bein’ followed, and then 
out I set. 

They went faster than I could go, my wind bein’ 
a little short, owin’ to my sufferin’ martyrdoms of 
asthma when anywise flurried. I followed them 
on to the Downs, havin’ been observant of the way 
they must go; and when I had gone as far as [ 
thought was wise, I took the liberty of withdrawin’ 
myself into a hollow place, where I might look 
round about me and see if it would be prudent to 
goon any further. On lookin’ out from under my 
umbrella—for it was drizzlin’ and blowin’ disagree- 
able—I could only see the Bath-chairman standin’ 
by himself. Mr Bulliphant and his son and the 
Bath-chair was nowhere to be seen. ‘It’s strange 
for them to have flowed away like this,’ thinks I. 
Hearin’ a kind of throbbin’ apoplectic sort of 
breathin’ somewhere behind me, made me look 
round, when lo and behold ! there was Mr Goliah 
away in the distance, tearin’ along like wild, drag- 
gin’ the Bath-chair, with his inhuman father in it, 
over the hills and hollows, up and down, bumpin’ 
along at a most tremendious rate! I never see 
man run so wild before. ‘ Well, thinks I—‘ so 
this is a consumptive young person, is it? Then, 
all I can say is, it must be gallopin’ consumption 
he’s got; and his brute of a father ought to be 
ashamed of himself for drivin’ him to death with 


Hacrobathic pursuits like that” And there he 


kept on bumpin’ and jerkin’ and racin’ along 
like mad. What beat me was to see him smokin’ 
at the rate he did; for how he could get his breath 
to smoke at that rate when runnin’ and pullin’ a 
Bath-chair, puzzled me. The smoke came from him 
in clouds as he ran, for all the faculty set their 
faces so strong against smokin’ in decline, as not 
fortifyin’ to the stomach, bein’ so productive of 
spittin’. However, seein’ Mr Goliah tear away 
behind some fir-trees a good bit away, and thinkin’ 
him safe to pitch his father out of the chair, and 
break his neck, as a revenge for the ill-treatment 
he was undergoin’ (and I shouldn’t have been sorry 
then, for his father’s sly ways I always had abhorred), 
I thought I would venture out of my hollow, and 
enter into conversation with the Bath-chairman, 
and know what it meant. He was standin’ quite 
stolid, as if nothin’ was goin’ on, and as if his chair 
wasn’t bein’ bumped into a wreck. ‘Well, Mr 
Bungay,’ I made loud remark, owin’ to his deafness, 
‘this is a very bad job for us all, and I only hope 
you ain’t a party to it?’ 

‘Very wet and windy, indeed, mum ’—(just so), 
not hearin’ a word I said. 

‘I believe there’s murder goin’ to be done, I 
bawled, determined not to be beat. 

‘Quite goes through my pore old bones,’ he said, 
lookin’ innocent, and shiverin’ quite lifelike. 

‘There’s none so deaf as them that gives their 
mind to it” I said. ‘Can you hear this, you old 
catamaran !—Murder !’ I quite cricked my 
throat with callin’. 

‘Yes,’ he said; ‘these north winds plays the 
doose with my complaint.’ 

I saw there was nothin’ to be got out of him 
just now ; though I mnst say I have known previous 
times when I could make him hear; so back I went 
to my hollow, and put up my umbrella, as it was 
comin’ on to rain quite fast. 

Presently, Mr Goliah comes back, draggin’ the 
chair and his barbarous father, but slowly, and 
nearly wore out, for he was perspirin’ very free, 
quite in clouds, besides the smoke from his pipe, 
which quite sickened me, as I was always prejudi- 
cial to tobacco, my old man never havin’ took a 
pipe, a after supper of evenins in the back- 
yard. When Mr Goliah stopped, his father got out 
of the chair and went to him. ‘ Now,’ thinks I, ‘I 
shouldn’t at all wonder if that young man don’t 
murder you, for drivin’ him to death like that, and 
thankful shall I be that it’s not done under my 
roof, bein’ so injurious to lodgins ; though, perhaps, 
bringin’ a few gapin’ idiots about the neighbour- 
hood just at the time, who spend money at the 
public-houses, but no support at all to the hard- 
workin’ widow.’ 

I certainly didn’t see either of them strike one 
another, though I strained my eyes to see, coroners’ 
juries bein’ so imperative on witnesses seein’ the 
whole truth, and nothin’ but it. But no sooner 
did Mr Bulliphant come up to his son, than Mr 
Goliah fell down all of a heap on the grass, with a 
plaintive sort of whistle. I thought he had been 
stabbed secretly, as likely as not, havin’ frequently 
read of such, and that base Bath-chairman an 
accomplice, for he helped to lift the pore helpless 
form into the chair, and they dragged him awa 
pantin’ a little, for 1 could see Mr Goliah’s breat 
in the rain. 


However, while there’s life there’s hopes, they 
say ; so, seein’ them movin’, I thought I’d hurry 
home, and get some water boilin’, in case it might 
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be wanted, bein’ invaluable in sickness. I can’t 
say I felt sure of seein’ them any more, after what 
had took place ; but when I had got my things off, 
and the kettle boilin’, they came up to the door 
quite bold, all three, and Mr Goliah didn’t seem 
much worse. He looked at me with a very mild 
expression of countenance when he was brought in ; 
so I thought there couldn’t be very much wrong, 
and I might have been mistaken about the stabbin’ 
without my glasses. So I waited till they had got 
him in, and allowed a few minutes for his settlin’ 
himself down comfortable, and then I knocked at Mr 
Bulliphant’s door. ‘ How is the young gentleman, 
sir, alter his airin’ ?’ I made inquiry. ‘If not too 
bold, I hope he finds himself better ?’ 

‘Wuss!’ said Mr Bulliphant, particular nasty. 
‘He saw an old woman watchin’ him, and callin’ 
murder on the Downs, and it gave him such a turn, 
he was took insensible ; and I’m not so deadly 
certain it mightn’t turn out very ugly for that old 
woman when he wakes, if I don’t restrain him, he 
bein’ exceedin’ powerful and dangerous when his 
anger is roused, 

*Thankin’ you all the same, sir, I never did such 
a thing as spy on parties yet, and I don’t like my 
character undermined without cause” This I said 
quite bold, well knowin’ he could not have seen 
me on the Downs himself, and determined to have 
it out with that dratted Bath-chairman for slan- 
derin’ me so base behind my back. 

*Mrs Dunch, mum ?’ he said, more nasty still. 

‘Yes, sir ; what is your pleasure, sir?’ I made 
inquiry very mild, seein’ his voice was angered, 
and knowin’ what a soft answer will do at times. 

‘Hook it!’ he made reply, so determined, I 
thought it best to humour him. 

The time I had of it with them Gillyflowers, no 
livin’ soul can tell. Every day they sent in imper- 
tinent messages to know ‘if Mr Goliah’s breath 
come any easier yet, and to say that I ought to be 
ashamed of myself for ‘ harbourin’ common hacro- 
baths ; bein’ envious that they couldn’t harbour such 
themselves. Both the Yoxmouth undertakers left 
their cards, but gentlemanly parties, and offerin’ 
me to stand in for a commission. No, I made 
answer, though respectful to them undertakin’ 
gentlemen, for it would be the ruin of my house 
if such a thing was to transpire, being prejudicial 
to lodgins ; though a private consideration after the 
event, I should not feel similarly loath to accept, 
if offered in the way of a testimonial of respect, 
me havin’ done the best that laid in my power for 
the pore dear. 

It was of a Friday—a day I am nowise partial 
to (I remember it as the anniversary of my marriage 
with the late Mr Dunch, of sacred memory), Mr 
Bulliphant had got up earlier than usual, and 
pea more buckets of water than ever I had 

own him. I was a little cool with him, he not 
having proved so affable in conversation as I could 
have wished ; and being a little hurt at his previous 
remarks, I made as though takin’ no notice, 
although ny have their feelins if ever so pore. 
He did not, however, appear that impressed with 
my derisive silence as I could have wished, but 
rather went on pumpin’ water and takin’ in coal 
to that extent I felt quite alarmed. ‘That pore 
young man is goin’ to have a dose of it to-day, and 
no mistake, I thought, but held my peace, not 


feelin’ myself dust to be trod under foot by Mr 
Bulliphant’s sharp replies ; for I ho 
value of holdin’ my tongue, the late 


I know the 
Dunch (of 


sacred memory) havin’ frequently been that aggra- 
vated by my so doin’, when a little in liquid, as to 
have swore at times he would shy the pitcher at 
my head if I would not speak responsive. But Mr 
Bulliphant was not affected anyways similar. He 
merely shut himself in his room, silently scornful ; 
and I, feelin’ likewise, just cooked me a red herrin’ 
as if nothing had happened; and after I had cleared 
up my bretkast things, 1 went out into my little 
back place, to do a bit of washin’, to ease my mind, 
as it might be. 

I could hear plain enough that Mr Goliah was 
worse, for his pankin’ reached me in the wash- 
house, and I felt sure I should be called for 
directly, but I am one of those parties who prefers 
to be sought after when wanted, and not to put 
myself forward only to get snubbed for good inten- 
tions. ‘Let him pank,’ thinks L ‘Glad enough 
his father’ll be presently to go down on his bended 
knees to me for a little motherly advice, for all his 
bein’ a medical man, of which | have my doubts’ 

All of a sudden, there came such a tremendious 
explosion, 1 thought the whole house had blowed 
up. As soon as I recovered myself, in I ran—and 
there was all the Gillyflowers troopin’ into my 

, and the house like a washin’-day for steam. 

‘I thought I would just run round to tell you 
that all your front-room windows is blowed out,’ 
Mrs Mervin says, very acrimonious; ‘and I do 
hope it Il be a warnin’ to you not to take in any 
more menageries, to bring disgrace on the Row,’ 

Without disdainin’ her a reply, I rushed up- 
stairs to my bedroom above Mr Bulliphant’s room, 
and there such a sight met my eyes as twen 
pound would scarcely replace. The floor-boa 
was ripped up in all directions ; my washandstand 
entirely disabled, the chamber-ware being broke in 
pieces beyond rivets to make good; my family 
four-poster, my own mother’s gift, desolated into a 
ruin ; the chest of drawers blowed to atoms ; not 
a bit of my lookin’-glass left big enough to see 
yourself in ; and the very towel mutilated into a 
rag. ‘This will all go down in the bill, thinks 
I; ‘and a comfort it is that Mr Bulliphant is a 
gentleman, 

There was a hole made in my floor big enough 
to look into the room below, or fall through, for 
that matter, and when I had taken account of the 
damage done, I made bold to look down into Mr 

Mr Bulliphant was lying on the floor appearently 
senseless. Mal I coul a of Mr Goliah was his 
head up against the fender of the fireplace ; and 
such a disgraceful state as the room was in, nobody 
would believe. 

‘This is a very solemn thing, mum,’ I says to 
Mrs Mervin, who had come into my room without 
being asked, ‘and I hope it’ll teach us all a lesson’ 

‘Ah, she says, lookin’ down into the room, 
‘pore dear! However, mum, it’s a debt we must 

pay, for that matter, and I only hope you’ll get 
your money,’ 

‘Well, I says to myself, ‘he’s long past feelin’ 
now, poor mortal; and ten shillin’ couldn’t be dear 
for layin’ him out, there bein’ such a quantity of 
him, and in such small pieces—’twould look a mere 
nothin’ in the bill.’ 

‘It’s murder, safe enough, I says to the Gilly- 
flowers, who cde swarmin’ into the room like bees. 
‘You’d better go for the pelice, some of you, for I 
can see his head again’ the grate, and his body 
must be blowed into powder. 
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‘Well? Mrs Mervin says, as pleasant as a vin 
eruet, ‘it’s only to be expected of parties lettin’ 
lodgins who don’t understand the business. Go for 
the pelice, by all means, and I do hope strict 
inquiry will be made.’ 

a as the pelice came, I could see Mr Bulli- 
phant comin’ to, through the ceilin’, of which I 
was very glad, though I thought there was 
— enough about him to have paid all expenses, 


TWise. 

‘It’s all right,’ he said, kind of impatient, talkin’ 
to the door, where the peliceman was hammerin’. 
‘T’ll pay for everythin’? 
it aid my heart good to hear him speak up so 


‘Open the door, or I shall force it,’ the pelice- 
man made request. 

‘Oh, I’ll open it fast enough, my man,’ 
said Mr Bulliphant quite cool, undoin’ the door. 
‘ Now, then, Mr Peliceman, what might you please 
to want ?’—just as bold as I’m sayin’ it to you. 

‘This is a very ugly business, the peliceman 


says. 

‘Horrid!’ says Mr Bulliphant. ‘It'll cost me 
over a hundred pound.’ 

‘You won't get off for that,’ the peliceman makes 


answer: ‘the law don’t fine for murder. 

‘Murder?’ says my respectable lodger. 
whoever dreamed of such a thing ?’ 

‘It is my dooty to inform you that all you says 
will be prodooced again’ you at your trile,’ the 
peliceman says kindly. 

I never thought Mr Bulliphant had gone for to 
murder his son, and I now felt sure if he had done 
it, as there could be no doubt with his head in the 
fender, that it was pure accident. 

‘This is a very sad thing,’ the peliceman goes on, 
takin’ up pore Mr Goliah’s head out of the grate. 

‘Drop that!’ says Mr Bulliphant very s : 
‘that’s my nla 4 think of his speakin’ 
so unfeelin’ of his son—‘ Why, you don’t mean to 
ny oe suspect’——- And he stops, and then 


‘Why, 


Phis is a little more than suspicion,’ the pelice- 
man makes reply, pickin’ up the head again, and 
wrappin’ it in his pocket-handkerchief; ‘and as 
soon as convenient, perhaps you’ll come along 
with me.’ 

‘Oh, this is too much!’ says Mr Bulliphant. 
‘Why, that’s all that’s left of my new Steam 
Man I’ve brought over from the States: cost me 


three hundred dollars; and I’ve been practisin’ } bar 


workin’ him in private before publicly exhibitin’ 
him in England, and makin’ my fortune. Obliged 
to put up with the —_ of an inquisitive old hag 
of a woman’ (oh, how base are men lodgers!) ; 
‘and work in secret, like a household burglar, for 
fear some one should forestall the invention in this 
country. I had got him to work like a lamb, 
when, just as he boiled this mornin’, and steam 
comin’ out of his hat like anythin’, I remembered 
I had screwed down the safety-valve in his left ear 
overnight ; and before I eould get to undo it, he 
went off like a one ae goon and nearly blew 
me out of window. And I can’t get another man 
over in less than a couple of months, and by that 
time they will be all over the country.’ 

‘Well,’ thinks I, ‘there is ten shillin’ clean gone 
out of my pocket, for certain; but I feel sure Mr 
Bulliphant will not see me deprived of my rights, 
if so be as I make oa mention.’ 

I always speak as I find, and Mr Bulliphant is 


harp: | this subject,t as menacing and hampering 


egar-|a real gentleman, whatever the Gillyflowers say 


through envy and malice, bein’ empty ; and he paid 
up square, even to half-a-crown for the peliceman, 
as suitable to his station in life. 


THE LAIR OF A DEAD LION. 


Wiru the death of King Theodore, the termination 
of his splendid barbaric dreams of conquest, and of 
our ‘ expedition,’ immediate interest in Abyssinia 
has naturally died away. But if we have not 
fulfilled the expectations, and justified the insinua- 
tions of our foreign neighbours, by ‘ annexing’ a 
vast extent of unpronounceable territory, and it 
the sacred interests of British commerce have been 
unprecedentedly overlooked, in the prompt with- 
drawal of the British troops, there are certain other 
interests which have benefited ly by the most 
skilfully conducted and honourably carried out 
expedition of our time. These interests are for 
the most part, and for the present, scientific. A 
great deal of reliable information has been gained, 
and a great deal of unreliable information has been 
refuted, respecting the inhabitants of Abyssinia, 
and the animal and other products of the country. 
The result of it all is, that there is much to interest, 
not quite so much to please, and a great deal to 
disgust, in the condition of Abyssinia, and that the 
late consul, Mr Plowden’s account of the country 
and the people has been borne out in every par- 
ticular by the observation of the leaders of the 
English expedition, and that the book just pub- 
lished, edited by his brother,* containing, as it 
does, a full and careful account of the Galla 
country, is of great interest and importance. 

The destinies of Abyssinia are for the present in 
the hands of the Gallas. The outlying, harassing 
tribes who were mentioned, in our last notice Fog 

e 
ay of the powerful and ambitious Theodore, 

ave it all their own way now. If England is to 
have any more dealings with Abyssinia, ep ! will 
be the other ‘party,’ those fierce and ing 
Mohammedan tribes who have long occupied the 
fairest provinces intervening between Northern 
Abyssinia and Shoa, and who have made of 
Enarea and Kaffa, Galla republics and kingdoms, 
A long time ago, when Mr Plowden first went on 
his strange and fatal mission, he found it hard to 
understand and disentangle the records of the dis- 
membered royalty of Ethiopia ; and since then, the 
barous, romantic episode of the conquests, the 
rule, the wild enthusiastic visions, the despair, and 
the death of King Theodore, has been added to 
the bewildering history. The utter extinction in 
Abyssinia of the Christian faith is to be looked for, 
as a not distant result of the present ‘innings’ of 
the Gallas; but it would need a fanatic to feel 
regret for the substitution of El Islam, considering 
the utter degradation into which Christianity has 
fallen in those parts, and the hopeless failure of 
all missio etforts. The Gallas, of whom Mr 
Plowden told us, in his official correspondence, 
laid before parliament in August 1866, that their 
men are brave and honest, and their women are 


beautiful, in all which particulars they present a 


* Travels in Abyssinia and the Galla Country, with an 
Account of a Mission to Ras Ali in 1848. From the 
manuscripts of the late Walter Chiehele Plowden, Her 
Britannic Maj s Consul in Abyssinia. Edited by his 
brother, Trevor Chiehele Plowden. Longmans. 

+ See Chambers’s Journal, No. 151, November 17, 1866, 
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contrast to the late king’s turbulent subjects ; so 
strong a contrast, that one wonders a man of 

character did not go over to his own enemies—are 
divided into numerous tribes, of which the Wallo- 
Gallas are the fiercest and most restless. Among 
them are to be found the traditional fine horses 
and noble horsemanship which were among our 
few former associations with Abyssinia—taking 
rank with Bruce’s living beefsteak, but pleasanter. 

All the Galla country produces good horses, and 
all the Gallas ride well ; but the Wallo horses and 
men bear away the palm ; the former being wonder- 
fully active, sure-footed, fearless, excellent on un- 
even ground, handsome, and spirited; and the 
latter splendid riders, with perfect mastery over 
their horses, and great fondness for them. The 
name given to each horse has a meaning, and great 
men and warriors are generally better known by 
the names of their borses than their own. In the 
country of the Walfo-Gallas, the men frequently 
address each other as ‘father of such a horse.” I 
one of them is so poor as not to possess a horse, he 
takes the name of one as his war-cry. In battle, 
the horses know the nature of the contest as well 
as their riders, and not only turn at the right time, 
without the use of the bridle, and obey each signal, 
for speed or otherwise, with wonderful sagacity, but 
pels the lances thrown in their direction by 
moving from side to side adroitly. The country 
of Amhara produces as many horses as the Wallo- 
Gallas country, but those of the former are not so 
fine, and are somewhat differently managed. The 
Amhara master likes to have his horse always with 
him ; he has no separate stable, but is tied between 
two posts, facing the centre of the apartmeut, so 
that the first sound one hears is the tinkling of 
bells suspended from his neck. He is fed with 
barley-flour, mixed with salt and water, and, if 
thin, with linseed and nook, the plant from which 
they extract oil. A recipe for fattening, considered 
infallible, is the dried meat of the ko, a little 
animal found in the the 
rabbit, rat, nor guinea-pig, bat somethi ike a 
The ercise their horses 
very little, and %hey are always too fat to please 
European taste. In the country of the Wallo- 
Gallas, the system is different, and Semen is a 
colder country. Owing to the high state of culti- 
vation, grass cannot be procured, exeept by the 
very superior chiefs; and the horse is fe@aupon, 
and barley-grain as much as he 
pleases to gts and this all th séar rotnd ; while 
the corn owing, if thee owner: rich, he 
perhaps gives hing from time to tim dle of 
the green stalks’ “He drink? ocagsi at the 
salt springs found in these districts; he is kept in 
constant and active exercise. The Galla is 
horse are as inseparable as the Arab &nd nfs « “4 
so renowned in history and fiction. 

To leave the Amhara country, and cross the Blue 
Nile into that of the Gallas, is to exchange, withimy 
a few hours, the climate of Italy for that of Bengal. 
The crossing of the Nile is not a pleasant operation, 
as it has to be performed by swimming over on, 
the back of a sheep, attended by ruinerous natives 
with torches, while others line the banks, shouting: 
and throwing stones at the crocodiles. —_—- of 
the Galla side: of theascénery  WhAges 
utterly, assuming an ‘almost English aspect. No 


f | upwards, or with the skin of some animal thrown 


ming at 
‘more and terrible? buf 
cultivatédground in well-marked divisio 
nificent trees, with graceful foliage 


neat beehive-shaped huts, and fine horses feeding 
tranquilly ; while here and there, a warlike-looking 
Galla leaned peacefully on his spear. The dress 
of the Gallas is very picturesque. They wear a 
piece of the thick cotton-cloth spun by the 
women, and woven by the hand-loom, ornamented 
by pieces of blue Indian stuff, cut in various 
shapes. This garment falls to the knees like 
a kilt, and is twisted into the string called the 
goordah, worn by every Galla round his loins. A 
belt of the same material, ten feet in length, is 
worn round his waist, supporting the gooddo, or 
knife, curved, with a double edge, from fifteen to 
eighteen inches long, and with a handle. This 
remarkably unpleasant weapon sometimes does 
fearful execution. The costume is completed by a 
large and strong cloth, which, in peaceful times, 
the Galla throws over his shoulders, enveloping his 
whole person: in batile, this is left at home, and 
he mounts his horse, either bare from the waist 


over his shoulders. About this warlike appendage, 
Mr Plowden says: ‘The black panther, the leo 
&c. furnish their spoils for these occasions. If the 
Galla be a man of courage, and successful in destroy- 
ing his foes, he usually has, on his forearm, rings 
of brass, more or less numerous ; if an elephant 
has succumbed to his prowess, he wears on the 
upper arm two or three large and thick rings of 
ivory, which, I imagine, nothing but long habit can 
render endurable; if a man of wealth, he has 
usually round his neck the interior or stomach fat 
of some beast fresh killed—goat, sheep, or ox. The 
hair is worn frizzled, of various enti and if the 
owner has slain an enemy lately, usually streaming 
with fresh butter. This, with the long and broad- 
bladeg lance, that might have iT the arm of 
one Homer's heroes, and the round convex 
shield of buffalo-hide (rarely laid aside, save in the 
house), is the costume which adorns the generally 
sinewy and manly form of the republican Galla, 
The country abounds in all the noblest, grandest, 
and most beautiful features which distinguish the 
African continent, that giant realm of the migh 
wild creatures, and the scenery is splendid, wi 
all the addition of careful and industrious cultiva- 
tion, thus contrasting favourably with other por- 
tions of the continent. Mr Plowden’s first day’s 
ahumoy took him through a richly cultivated 
country, dotted with cattle and horses, the slight 
undulations Adorned with majestic trees, the sun 
glittering on green verdure, wet with rain-drops, 
and the air pure and exhilarating as an Italian 
spring, while the way was enlivened and adorned 
with beautiful African birds, the golden-crested 
crane, enormous herons, with scarlet beaks and 
sn breasts, and many kinds of eagles. The 
i abound in fish, which the Gallas will not 
Mr Plowden’s description of the province of 
Goodroo, which is a specimen of nearly as pure a 
republic as can exist, is very tempting. ,This 
al — to be the most richly endowed of the Kan 
fertile provinces of which he says that Abyssinian 
feuds and Gallas prowess havé ‘thrown them under 
the sway-.Qf pagans or Mohammedany since tha 
brighter , of the Ethiopian monarchy.” Luxury 
icence age unknown, but extremes of 
o hot axist. The productions of the soil 


m 

inclhde-almos¢ everything that Abyssinia produces 
on, its* various elevati barley, wheat, teph, 
mips lwans, nevk, and a species of potato. Shee 
and cattle in Goodroo are renowned for size 
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excellence. The horses, bred in great numbers, 
are not considered equal to those of other Galla 
provinces. The highlands are so well culti- 
vated that no wild animals appear, except the 
hyenas, that steal from the valley of the Nile during 
the night. In the republic, Mr Plowden says: ‘ Of 
course, the influence of comparative wealth, of per- 
sonal character and courage, or of inherited name, 
is felt in Goodroo as elsewhere ; but only to the 
extent of persuasion, not of command. Each man 
is master on his father’s land; even the public 
road is thus private property ; and the merchant 
may be stopped at the door of every hut till he 
makes terms with the proprietor’ This is not 
exactly an agreeable feature of republicanism ; but 
its objections are got over by an arrangement which 
seems to bring one’s mind back to the days of 
Abraham and the tribute-taking of the kings. 

*A caravan having crossed the Nile, remains at 
Assandabo for perhaps a month or two, during 
which period a number of loaded mules being 
counted, an agreement is made with each landed 
proprietor up to the frontier either for the whole 
caravan or the individuals composing it, which 
being paid, they proceed to that point, and are 
received at Jimma by neutral Gallas. This pro- 
cess is repeated till they arrive at the more mon- 
archical Gallas, such as the chief of Enarea, who 
alone takes the whole tribute of Limmoo. They 
thus occupy about three months in the journey 
from the Nile to Enarea, a distance of one hundred 
and fifty miles. 

‘In the possession of landed property, these 
model yng are fair and just ; the roperty 
purchased, even by a stranger, being seldom dis- 
turbed from its succession to his children’s chil- 
dren, and the lawsuits on account of land are 
few, and generally settled amicably. The only 
point in which one man has any superiority over 
another is in some small rights of duty in the 
different markets, which have descended in certain 
families from father to son” There are some more 

leasant things to be learned about the Goodroo 

allas, before we turn to the specks on the picture. 
Owing tothe republican system, none but the wealthy 
keep slaves, and still fewer keep servants. A man 
who is well off in the world, and has a sufficiency 
of clothing, food, meat, and other luxuries, ploughs 
his own ground, reaps his own corn, guards his 
own cattle at pleasure, and cleaves his own trees 
for firewood. If he possesses one servant, he brings 
grass for his horse, and assists as an equal at other 
work ; he sits on the same couch with his master 
and mistress, eats out of the same bowl, and drinks 
his share of beer or mead : in fact, the only differ- 
ence generally is, that he does a little more work, 
and has a little less fighting. Slaves are never sold, 
and are treated as ordinary servants, having usually 
a house and land of their own, which descend to 
their children, with the name of slave, but the reality 
of freedom. ‘Their relations with foreign tribes,’ 
says Mr Plowden, ‘are settled by a meeting in the 
open air of all who choose to attend, when, stand- 
ing in a circle, leaning on their lances, the elders 
argue for peace or war, each speaking in his turn 
with admirable order, and a proper deference paid to 
age and character. No young man, however wealthy 
or co us, is ever allowed to join in the discus- 
sion. This is called the Galla Layra, and stands 
in the sa of King, Lords, and Commons.’ 

So far, the Gallas of Goodroo certainly deserve 
to be considered noble savages, and are very 


[p, 


superior indeed to the Abyssinians ; and many of 
the same characteristics distinguish the other Galla 
tribes whose territories stretch away to the north, 
and comprise the finest districts of this portion of 
Africa. They also present a close resemblance in 
the mercilessness of their customs of retaliation, 
and in their unbounded love of slaughter. ‘ They 
never,’ says Mr Plowden, ‘ make any expeditions in 
great numbers ; but small parties, as inclination 
urges, make secret inroads into the neighbouring 
nations to kill—the grand object in life of all Gallas,’ 
The most of these tribes are republican, and several 
are pagan ; though the Bojona Gallas, who are per- 
petually at war with the Wallo tribes, entertain an 
idea that they were at one time Christian, the origin 
of which notion is extremely obscure. The people 
of the republics of Jarso and Toolama, in the south- 
east corner of the circle of the Nile, are pagans—all 
famous horsemen, and of renowned courage, against 
whom the Abyssinians were wont to make cam- 
paigns in the dry season, when the Nile is fordable 
at certain points. Jarso is a completely level grass 
lain of vast extent, and extremely fertile. The 
Toolama warriors are the most ferocious, brave, 
and treacherous of all the Galla tribes. The valley 
of the Nile south of Gojam is a constant scene of 
unnatural slaughter between the Gallas and the 
Amharas; and all the tribes which occupy the 
country to the north-west hold Christians in 
detestation; so that, coupling their sentiments 
with their success, there is reason to think as bad 
a time for Christians, and as good a time for El 
Islam is coming, as even Mr Burton could desire. 

Mr Plowden’s account of these tribes—to say 
nothing of the Teegray and Amhara men, and the 
Shankalla negroes—presents a forcible picture of 
the tremendous difficulties with which Dejaj Kassai 
—for his misfortune, destined to be known to 
men thereafter as King Theodore—was destined 
to contend, before and after his evil fortune, and 
a long series of lamentable blunders, brought him 
into collision with the power of England. 

What he, who knew the country so well, and 
understood, with the ease of experience, those com- 
plications of races, manners, faiths, and ambitions 
which are so bewildering to all but the favoured 
intellect of the genus ‘ special correspondent,’ would 
now think, if he had lived to witness the career 
of King Theodore, of the future of Abyssinia—it 
would be as interesting as it is impossible to know. 
This volume of his ‘ remains,’ posthumously pub- 
lished, lends additional interest to his dispatches, 
as shewing the nature of the enemies with which 
the remarkable usurper was beset, and affording 
one an opportunity of arriving at a fair estimate of 
the achievements of a man who will be remem- 
bered longer because he illustrates a page in 
English history, than because he went as near as 
the savagery and fanaticism which sullied his 
genius and his ambition would permit him to recon- 
struct the ancient empire of Ethiopia. In his 
time—twenty years ago—Mr Plowden believed that 
a European power (of course meaning England) 
might easily establish itself in Abyssinia. He 
writes in the following Utopian style on that 
theme: ‘I know no country that, with judicious 
treatment, might be so easily governed, principally 
by a native force, disciplined like our sepoys in 
India’ (the Indian Mutiny was not an accomplished 
fact when this was written), ‘ for which service, after 
the first irksomeness of military restraint was over- 
come, the youths of Teegray would be especially 
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suited, Setting aside theories of wars and govern- 
ments, it would be an experiment worthy of an 
enlightened nation.’ It is earnestly to be hoped 
that no ‘enlightened nation’ will be found to 
undertake the task, unless the Gallas draw a very 
decided line indeed between Eastern and Western 
Christianity. If Mr Plowden’s description of these 
tribes be correct—and there does not exist any 
such trustworthy evidence as his—they form an 
insuperable barrier to any civilised occupation of 
Abyssinia, and would be enemies who could 
neither be conquered nor despised. That things 
should proceed in the direction they have taken at 
present—that the Galla tribes should overrun 
Abyssinia Proper, and having proved their power 
to take it, should keep it, if they can, is highly 
desirable. Besides—and this is really consolatory 
—we do not want to import lions and butter, and 
nothing else seems to be particularly plentiful. 


CIGARETTES. 


Tr has lately become the fashion in this country to 
smoke the tobacco of Turkey rather than that of 
Virginia and the Havanas. The tobacco-plants 
of the East and West, though belonging to the same 
species, are really what Darwin calls ‘ varieties ;’ 
and they differ in many of their characters, as, for 
instance, in the flavour of their leaves, just as the 
vines of Xeres differ in their produce from those 
of Oporto. 

The chief peculiarities of Turkish tobacco are 
its mildness and delicate flavour. In order 
thoroughly to taste and enjoy this tobacco, the 
smoke should be inhaled into the lungs, and 
expelled through the nostrils. Owing to its 
extreme delicacy, it cannot be smoked with satis- 
faction in the ordinary pipe; and hence it is 
usually rolled in rice-paper, and used in the form 
of cigarette. Opinions differ on this point, but b 
far the largest number of smokers of Turkish 
tobacco prefer the cigarette. 

An objection commonly made to the cigarette is, 
that the paper enclosing the tobacco imparts a 
flavour which is unpleasant to a sensitive palate. 
This is, or rather was, the case; but such pre- 
cautions are now taken in manufacturing rice- 

per, that it may be said to be almost tasteless. 
Te should be thin and tough. The Papier Abadie, 
manufactured in Paris, is most esteemed; and 
lately, a paper called Papier Persan, said to be 
made of rice-straw, has been introduced, which is 
said to be quite tasteless, This paper is made 
without the employment of acid, is very tough, 
does not: stick to the lips, and leaves no 

Many smokers of Turkish tobacco buy the 
tobacco in bulk, and roll their own cigarettes, 
This, however, requires some manual dexterity, 
and, further, does not bring out the full flavour of 
the tobacco. Turkish tobacco mellows by keeping, 
after it is cut; at the same time, it loses its 
natural moisture ; and if kept till dry, it crumbles 
into dust on attempting to roll it. It does not 
answer to damp the tobacco, partly on account of 
impairing its taste, and partly because artificially 
damped Turkish tobacco turns mouldy. This is 
a peculiarity of Turkish and of Latakia, an 

tian tobacco, 

The finest flavour is obtained by cutting the 
leaves as imported, without moistening them, roll- 
ing immediately after cutting, and then putting 
the cigarettes on one side for about two months. 


This is the plan pursued by Theodoridi & Co. of 
Leicester Square, for,instance, the largest cutters 
and rollers (as we understand) of Turkish tobacco 
in London. 

Those who prefer rolling their own cigarettes 
should purchase the fresh-cut tobacco in small 
quantities, say a quarter of a pound atatime. It 
keeps best in a tin; and if it gets too dry to roll, a 
piece of carrot put in the tin will render it moist, 
with scarcely perceptible injury to the taste. 

Turkish tobacco is imported in bales. There 
are four principal qualities, called by importers 
1, 2, 3, and 4. Experience alone can enable the 
merchant to ascertain by inspection to which 
quality a bale belongs. The common tobacco feels 
harsh and dry ; the best feels what is called ‘ oily, 
and does not tear; the intermediate qualities are 
of course not so dry on the one hand, and not so 
oily on the other as the worst and best. 

Each quality, again, is sorted for strength. This 
generally varies with the colour of the leaf, the 
lightest being the mildest, and vice versd. It is 
usually sorted into three strengths—light, medi 
and dark. Every leaf of the bale has to be pick 
out, the brittle leaves rejected, and the remainder 
sorted according to their colour. The smallest or 
top leaves, about the size of a currant-leaf, are the 
finest of all, just like the inside leaves of a lettuce ; 
but they are so few in number, that it does not 
pay to separate them. 

After the leaves are selected, they are put into a 
cutting-machine, like a small chafi-cutter, holdin 
about six or seven pounds, and pressed down wit 
the foot. The cutting is done by hand-labour, 
with machines iepatiel from Turkey, any but the 
Turkish machine being apt to tear even the oily 
leaf, instead of sharply cutting it. Other machines 
commonly used for cutting can only be used with 
leaves that have been wetted or ‘ liquored ;’ but 
liquoring the tobacco, as before observed, is 
objectionable. 

The workman by the pressure of his hand causes 
the mass of leaves to project beyond the edge of 
the cutter, and then bringing down the knife, slices 
off the projecting part, just as is done in chaff- 
cutting. To regulate the pressure of the hand, so 
as to cut a large quantity all of the same fineness, 
requires great practice. And it is necessary that 
the fineness should be uniform, as, strange to say, 
the same tobacco smokes quite differently according 
to the thickness or fineness of the fibre. Cutting 
the tobacco thick makes it smoke strong ; cutting 
it fine makes it smoke mild. It is sometimes 
ordered to be cut as thick as hay ; but the gener- 
ality of smokers prefer it a medium thickness. If 
cut very fine, it smokes hot when dry. What is 
wanted is flavour without heat in the mouth, and 
this is found by experience to be best obtained by 
medium cutting. 

The leaves are all cut straight across the grain. 
When about a pound has been cut, it is taken up, 
turned over, and pressed. In the bottom layer, 
which when seven becomes the top, the fibre all 
ye and is used ‘face’ the boxes or 
that they may present a pleasing appearance to the 
eye when exhibited for sale. e facing looks 
nice ; but when dry, it goes to powder, and does 
not smoke so wah as the under layer, unless 
shaken up and rolled about in the hand, so as to 
curl the fibre somewhat. The remainder is shaken 
to separate the fibre from the dust. The dust is 
sold to make inferior cigarettes. 
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One workman can cut about forty or fifty pounds 
of tobacco a day. The best cutter in this country, 
an Armenian, can cut about sixty pounds a day. 

When sold in the form of cigarettes, the fibre, 
after shaking out, is sent to the rollers, There are 
two kinds of workers at this branch—table and 
hand rollers. The hand-rolled cigarettes are best in 
appearance ; the table-rolled can be most quickly 
made. A good hand-roller will make about fifteen 
hundred cigarettes a day; the most rapid about 
two thousand; but this is quite an exceptional 
rate. The table-workers can roll about two 
thousand a day. It is singular that the tighter 
the tobacco is rolled the milder it smokes. A 
medium tightness is generally preferred, as best 
developing the flavour, and drawing readily. 

The rolling is managed thus. The worker has 
a piece of cartridge-paper, on which he places the 
rice-paper. He has on a table before him a heap 
of cut tobacco, and takes up enough to make a 
cigarette of the size he is about to roll; he then, 
by a peculiar twist of the fingers, rolls the two 
— round the tobacco, and, having done this, 
pulls out the cartridge-paper, leaving the tobacco 
enveloped only by the rice-paper. He then takes 
a strip of wood, and charges it slightly with paste 
made of the finest rice-starch, with which he 
touches the edge of the paper, so as to cement it, 
and prevent the cigarette from unrolling. Table- 
work is done in the same way, but the cartridge- 
paper is fixed to the table, instead of being held in 
the hand. 

If the cigarette is to be without a mouth-piece, 
some of the tobacco is allowed to project beyond 
each end of the paper. The cigarette is handed to 
a girl, who cuts off the projecting , and the 
cigarette is then ready for boxing. it is to have 
a mouth-piece, the tobacco is not made to fill the 
whole length of the rice-paper ; it — onl 
at one end, about an inch at the other being Telt 
A A girl then takes a piece of card, and 
rolling it tightly round a mould, like — 
pushes it into the empty end. The , on being 
released, springs out, and holds itself tight against 
the rice-paper, and so forms the mouth-piece. 

The dust that remains when the heap of fibre is 
all used, is taken away, and used by inferior houses 
to make dust-cigarettes, which are sold at a lower 
rate. They can easily be distinguished from the 
best by the fact that the ends of the paper are 
folded over, so as to yen the dust from falling 
out. Cigarettes which have the ends open cannot 
be made of dust ; and therefore their being open is 
a guarantee of their having been rolled of long 
tobacco, instead of having been filled in with dust. 


FOUND DEAD. 
CHAPTER VI.—CLIFFORD STREET. 


Mr Curtis, deputy-master and porter of Slop 
Street Refuge, was far from pleased to hear that 
he was to be rid of his young foe that night. At 
spor the sense of obligation lay heavily upon 

is mind ; he owed the lad something of the sort 
which we are all so much more ready to pay than 
our debts—a grudge, an injury, a tit for tat; he 
had laid his wand of office (which he had no 
authority to do) about the poor boy’s shoulders, in 
return for some real or fancied mark of disrespect, 
and the had been most 
disastrous, e worm had turned—this wretched 


pauper, this recent contribution from the Union 
workhouse, had knocked him down. The insub- 
ordination could not be lawfully punished, because 
it had arisen from his own illegal act, but it was 
being gradually worked out in small annoyances 
and petty insults, so many of which were still 
due. And yet he could not prevent the lad’s 
departure. By the rules of the Refuge, any inmate 
might leave it between the hours of 6 aM. and 
10 p.M.; and it was not ten yet. Moreover, Mr 
Curtis did not wish to offend the painter, whose 
hand might so soon be expected to seek his waist- 
coat-pocket. 

‘I don’t think I ought to pay you anything, Curtis,’ 
said Mr Blissett doubtfully, ‘since 1 am relieving 
you of the presence of so insubordinate and for- 
midable a person; but there is the half-crown 
which your hard heart would not let me bestow 
upon that poor girl’ 

Purple with indignation, either at the smallness 
of the gift, or the greatness of the affront, the 
deputy-master pocketed both in silence, and open- 
ing the front-door scarcely wide enough for the two 
to pass, slammed it violently behind them. ‘I 
never knew any good come to one of our people 
through that ee taking him in 
hand,’ muttered he viciously ; ‘that’s some comfort: 
the audacious young villain!’ 

‘Keep by my side, Steen,’ ejaculated Mr Blissett 
hastily, ‘ or else we may lose one another in this 
cursed fog : keep close, quite close.’ 

But the boy in rags, disinclined, for his patron’s 
sake, to keep such close companionship, and per- 
ceiving him to be immersed in thought, dropped a 
little ind, albeit he could still have touched 
him by reaching out his arm; and so they went 
along at a rapid rate through the dim streets, like 
a man and his shadow. 

‘ Thousand devils ! what do you want with me?’ 
exclaimed the painter suddenly, his face turning 
a pale green, and eT ‘ebnity, as it seemed, 
with intense passion. ‘How dare you lay your 
hand upon my shoulder ?” 


A policeman had stopped him, and was throwin 
the eh of his bull’s-eye full upon the ill-matched 


pair. 

‘I stop you because it is my duty, sir,’ returned 
the officer with that cool, grave tone and impassiye 
manner characteristic of the force. ‘I wish to 
warn you that you are followed by a ragged fellow, 

‘It is all right ; I know him, gasped the painter ; 
‘but here is a shilling to reward your Sigieass 
all the same.’ 

Mr Blissett pulled out the coin with shaking 
om. then strove to walk on as before; but the 
sudden shock seemed strangely to have affected his 
nerves, ‘I am not well, Steen,’ explained he ; ‘I 
have been indisposed for some time, and was not out 
of bed this morning until very late.’ He spoke of 
his illness in a strange, mechanical way, just as he 
had spoken of it to the porter. ‘Be so good as to 
calla cab. No, don’t leave me: when you see one 
pass, you can hail it.’ 

After waiting no little time, a four-wheel at last 
— by. The driver opened the door, and Mr 

lissett was about to step in, when he suddenly 
started back, asking: ‘What was that? That— 
there’s a man lying at the bottom of the cab.’ 

* Lor bless yer, sir, it’s only my mate’s greatcoat ! 
I was taking it home for him from the jobber’s, 
and it has fell off the seat ;’ which, res it had, 
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rawling out its sleeves and collar in rather a 
meerting manner. ‘ But if you objec’, why, 
I'll put it outside, 
Mr Blissett does object ; so the driver makes a 
1 of the article, and i it carefully away 
under the driving-seat, and thereby elevates him- 
self to an unnatural height. 

‘Why the devil doesn’t he drive on ?’ inquires 
the fare. ‘He knows where he ought to go to, 
don’t he ?” 

Whereupon they start, with more than the usual 
shock and clatter; while the driver mutters, that 
where he ought to go to, with that ere gent inside, 
is to the hospital fr them as have the delirium 
trimmings. But, nevertheless, he drives to Clifford 
Street. By the time they arrive, Mr Blissett’s 
nerves have, it seems, recovered themselves. He 
neither knocks nor rings; but admitting himself 
and companion by a latch-key, leads the way into 
his dining-room, which is on the hall floor; two 
bedrooms, with a bath-room, and his studio beyond 
it, and at the back of all, form his suite of bachelor 
apartments ; and if an Englishman’s house is his 
castle, Mr Blissett’s lodgings are, in the matter of 
seclusion, even more worthy of that title. Mrs 
Maude, the landlady, and her two abigails, have 
the strictest orders never to enter them, unless 
they are rung for, or are perfectly certain that he 
has left the house. He is never ‘called’ in the 
morning, for his habits are erratic ; and for all they 
know, he may not have returned home till day- 
light, and may wish to sleep into the afternoon. 

‘Steen,’ said he, ‘that is your bedroom: you 
will find everything you want there, I believe— 
such as linen, and so on—and put on this dressing- 
gown and slippers, so that my people here may 
not be horror-struck by your costume, when they 
bring us supper. In the morning, you may take 
out of the wardrobe any suit you please.’ 

Left to himself, Mr Blissett turned the gas full 
on, and examined himself carefully in the looking- 
glass. It was a very white and face that 
appeared there; and though he his hand 
upon his heart, it could scarcely have been that, 
like Narcissus, he had fallen in love with himself. 
Then he rang the bell. A widow lady, soberly but 
handsomely dressed, respectful in manner, but very 
self-possessed, looking like a housekeeper in a 
nobleman’s family, as indeed she once had been, 


_ presented herself. 


. -morning and good-evening in one, Mrs 
Maude,’ said he. 

‘I hope you feel yourself better, sir,’ returned 
— : for your long night? But you look pale, sir, 


‘Well, the fact is, I had scarcely any sleep, Mrs 
Maude, though I did seem to be such a sluggard. 
I don’t think I ever took so much horizontal 
refreshment before. Let me see, you brought me 
my tea and that doctor’s stuff at eight o’clock—did 
you not? Well, I went to bed almost directly; 
and what time did I get up?’ 

‘Well, sir, you had not finished breakfast till 
one o'clock,’ 

‘No, no, Mrs Maude ; I was not quite so bad as 
that. I left the house at 12.45, for I heard the 
church clock chime the quarters. Well, I hope to 
be less domestic in future—Did anybody call, 
by the by, last night, for I forgot to ask ?’ 

‘ Nobody last night, sir; but Mr Ashden called 
this morning’—— 


* Well, go on’? 


‘Dear me, sir, what a colour you are! I am 
sure are not well yet.’ 

‘Never mind me. Tell me about this Ashden. 
The fact is, Mrs Maude—I don’t mind telling you, 
who are an old friend—that that man’s business 
worries me. You told him that I was ill, of 
course, in bed, and not to be disturbed ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; but’—— 

F ‘But what? You don’t mean to say you let him 


‘No, indeed, sir. And for that matter, if he had 
got in, you would have seen him, you may be sure, 
for he was very determined. Indeed he said that 
he did not believe that you were ill at all, and 
that it was all—asking your pardon, sir, for using 
so vulgar an expression—gammon.’ 

‘The scoundrel!’ ejaculated the painter; but 
not ill-humouredly either. ‘When a man is a 
me Mrs Maude, he thinks he may say any- 
thing,’ 

‘ He said he would call again to-morrow morning, 
sir, at ten o'clock ; and if you were not up then, 
would wait till you were’ 

‘Very good, Maude. Then you must give 
us one of your nice dishes for breakfast, as a sop 
for this Cerberus ; one of those savoury omelets, 
such as you alone can serve up, would melt the 
most obdurate of men. And, by the by, send me 
in a little supper, please, to-night—any cold meat 
you have in the house will do—for two,’ 

‘For two, sir?’ 

The genteel conciliation that was the stereoty 
= of Mrs Maude when speaking to her 
lodgers on any subject except arrears of rent, 
suddenly vanished. 

‘I have not — with a young heiress, and 
brought her home for the honeymoon, Mrs Maude, 
if that is what you are afraid of, said the painter 
smiling. ‘It’s only’—— 

He was going to add: ‘A poor lad who may be 
useful to me as a model, when the individual in 
question entered the room. His ragged boots 
exchanged for his host’s slippers, his battered gar- 
ments concealed by a gorgeous dressing-gown, this 
waif from the Refuge looked as handsome and 
delicate a young gentleman as ever captivated 
landlady. Mrs Maude, not insensible to masculine 
beauty, and devoted to aristocratic appearance, 
folded her fat hands, and courtesied. 

Mr Blissett, in spite of himself, felt compelled to 
change his form of introduction. ‘Its only a young 
gentleman,’ said he, ‘who is going to assist me in 
the studio and other ways.——Mr Charles Steen, Mrs 
Maude.’ 

The landlady bowed condescendingly ; the affable 
manner suddenly filmed with ice. Her pene- 
tration, upon which she prided herself, had been 
deceived. This young person was only to be Mr 
Blissett’s assistant colour-mixer—or, at best, humble 
She had of her most 

ious smiles upon a plebeian. ‘ Very good, sir ; 
i will send up pe son en once. I think you said 
to s the new ‘perhaps some beer ?’ 

‘My dear Mrs Maude,’ suid Mr Blissett with his 
bantering smile and air, ‘your sagacity puts me to 
the blush. I should never have thought of beer 
(nor, indeed, so far as J am concerned, of supper 
either), but my young friend has both appetite and 
digestion. I daresay he does drink beer.’ 


At supper, in his own chamber, you would not 


have known Mr Frederick Blissett for the same 
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man that had been so nervous in the empty streets, 
so easily frightened by the touch of a policeman, 
so fanciful about a cabman’s coat. His manner, if 
not genially lively, was airy ; and his jocosity upon 
the state of his companion’s wardrobe and poverty 
in general, deserved a more prosperous audience ; at 
the same time, he did not spare himself. ‘I spoke 
of my library, Mr Steen, did I not, when we were 
at the Refuge? It is hard if we poor devils of 
artists may not brag a little; but the fact is, the 
father of a child who goes out in a perambulator 
might just as well speak of his carriage. In the 
studio yonder are all the books I ess, Or 
am likely to — I am a younger brother, 
with nothing but the proceeds of my art to live 
upon. I look to you, by the by, to increase my 
income in that way, and I will shew you how to- 
morrow ; but it never does to cry “ Poverty.” I 
recommend you to throw all those unfashionable 
garments of yours into the fire to-night. There is 
a cunning fool coming to breakfast with us to- 
morrow, who judges every man by the cut of his 
clothes and the _~ h of his purse; and that 
reminds me he will be here by ten o’clock, and I 
must be up and ready for him. I had such a very 
short night—that is, I slept so little, being out of 
sorts—that I shall be glad to get to bed.’ 

He rose and held out his hand. ‘There is gas 
in your bedroom ; but I suppose you have not been 
so exclusively accustomed to wax-candles as not to 
know how to turn it out.” Mr Blissett had touched 
neither bit nor sup, while his companion was satis- 
fying the cravings of a workhouse appetite; but 
he now broke off a crumb of bread, and poured 
himself out a wine-glass of French brandy. Here ’s 
to our success as artist and model, Mr Steen! You 
are young, and don’t know dyspepsia or the bless- 
ings of eau-de-vie. 1 suffer torments—not un- 
merited, I daresay, but very unpleasant. If you 
hear me walking about my room, it is only my 
usual custom ; or if I talk in my sleep—the par- 
tition being thin—or even bawl like a bull, don’t 
pay the slightest attention to my nonsense. The 
gray mare is the better horse, they say, of married 
men ; but as for me, “ Nightmare” is my tyrant.’ 

‘I am very sorry to hear it, Mr Blissett, said the 
soe man warmly. ‘If a good conscience—the 

nowledge of having done a most kindly act to a 
friendless lad, and that in a most kindly way 
—can win you slumber, I am sure you deserve 
it. I shall never more believe, as I have some- 
where read, that want of sleep is the portion of 
the Wicked.’ 

Mr Blissett’s eyes did not widen with astonish- 
ment, because it was not their habit to do so; they 
darted into contiguous corners: he rose from his 
seat, stared at his young friend in a very menacing 
manner, and with a sharp ‘Good-night, sir, 
Smaey left the room, slamming the door behind 


CHAPTER VII.—THE LETTER WITH A BLACK EDGE. 


Penetrated with gratitude as the young man 
was, just warmed and filled by Mr Blissett’s 
dressing-gown and supper, he could not but 
acknowledge to himself that that gentleman was 
scarcely less eccentric than benevolent. How was 
it that he could possibly have offended him in the 
mere expression of his thanks? Mr Charles Steen, 
although barely arrived at man’s estate, had had 
(as will presently be seen) no little experience of 


queer people and their odd ways, but the conduct 
of his present patron was stranger than anything 
he witnessed. The inconsistency of his 
behaviour struck him even more than its eccen- 
tricity. His nervous terrors, his strong material 
sense, his beneficence, his cynicism, and now his 
whimsical and groundless displeasure! How was 
he to comport himself in order to please so capri- 
cious a patron? When Mr Blissett told him that 
he had but broken sleep, he did not exaggerate the 
matter. Tired as the Tad was, and rest-provoking 
as seemed his couch, in comparison with that to 
which he had of late been used, he was awakened 
again and again by the noises from his neighbour's 
room. Now it was plain that his host was pacing 
restlessly to and fro, now tossing and tumbling 
upon his bed, now muttering snatches of talk in 
uneasy slumber. ‘I’ll take it. Take that!’ he 
once exclaimed, and then struck with nightmare 
violence some object—chair or bedpost—which 
echoed dully. Towards morning, like one wearied 
out, he seemed to fall into a heavy sleep, for when 
the young man arose, at a somewhat early hour, 
there was no sound from the neighbouring chamber. 
Steen had burned his rags, as his patron had 
recommended, on the previous night, and now 
dressed himself in the first suit of clothes that 
came to his hand in the wardrobe. Nobody in the 
house seemed stirring—the parlour was just as he 
had left it the preceding night—so he wandered 
with noiseless feet into the studio. 

This was a very large and lofty room, lit by a 
skylight, and seeming to be even more spacious 
from its lack of furniture. Its floor was bare except 
for a strip of carpet in the middle, for the accom- 
modation of any model who might have to stand 
there with naked feet ; a sort of pedestal provided 
with a couple of steps, and mounted upon wheels, 
was in one corner ; a painter's easel stood by the 
fireplace, with an unfinished sketch upon it ; 
several bulging portfolios leaned against the walls, 
and on the chairs and floor were a few books. It 
would certainly not have taken a quarter of an 
hour to arrange Mr Frederick Blissett’s library. 
What struck the young man most, however, was 
the immense size of the pictures on the walls. 
There were but three of these, yet they lined the 
whole apartment as completely as tapestry. It 
was no wonder poor Frank Blissett had said that 
few people had room for his brother’s pictures. 
Nor were their subjects—the nature of each of 
which was set forth in gold letters within the 
frame—less peculiar than their size. On one wall, 
was portrayed a scene of barbaric magnificence : a 
king of ancient France, waited upon at table by 
his chief nobility, all on horseback. The horses 
were clumsy enough, irresistibly reminding one of 
the stud of Messrs Barclay and Perkins, and corro- 
borating his sister-in-law’s remark, that Frederick 
was not an animal painter: the gentlemen of the 
County Hunt would scarcely have liked their 
steeds to be so represented. The countenances 
both of king and nobles were expressive enough ; 
but what was most remarkable in this, as in the 
other pictures, was the splendour of the colouring, 
which was rich and gorgeous in the extreme, 
although without vulgarity or gaudiness. 

Another of these works of art represented a 
modern library. A noble lady, still beautiful 
though of middle age, was standing by a book- 
case with a thin folio open in her hand, and a face 
of unspeakable horror and anguish, A man’s 
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countenance was shewn at the half-open door behind 
her, full of alarm and pity. This was the Countess of 
Bedford, discovering for the first time, in The Trial 
of the Earl and Countess of Somerset, the guilt and 
epravity of her parents! Both male and female 
figures were in mourning (for the recent death of 
their son, Lord William Russell), but the magni- 
ficence of the scene displayed was, in its way, as 
striking as in the preceding work. The third 
icture, dim and foggy as the morning was, seemed 
terally to glow upon the walls, so brilliant were 
the hues of which it was composed. A majestic 
woman, clothed in flowing garments, of imperial 

1d and purple, was prem Fm with reverent eyes, 
ike one at sacrament, from a golden goblet rough 
with precious stones. In the distance was a 
oven sec of shining marble, huge as a pyramid. 
This, the legend that ran beneath informed the 
spectator, was Artemesia, queen of Caria, who 
drank up the ashes of her beloved husband 
Mausolus dissolved in wine. 

So intent was the young man upon the investi- 
gation of this last curiosity (for such even the 
painter’s detractors allowed it to be), that when his 
patron presently entered the apartment, he still 
8 before the canvas quite unconscious of his 
presence. No flattery that words could have con- 
veyed would have been half so delicate as such a 
circumstance, and besides its genuineness was above 
suspicion. At the sight of the rapt youth, Frederick 
Blissett’s knitted brow grew smooth, and his mouth, 
which was working in a nervous and unpleasant 
manner, shaped itself into a smile. 

‘So Artemesia pleases you, does she, Mr Steen?’ 

The young man gave a start of surprise, turned 
round, and was about to express his opinion, when 
the painter suddenly grew ghastly pale. ‘Why 
wear those clothes ?’ cried he hoarsely: ‘ get another 
suit.’ 

‘They lay at top of the rest, sir, said the other 
apologetically, though lost in wonder. 

With shaking finger, the painter pointed to the 
waistcoat, upon which two stains of ironmould 
were visible. 

‘I know it, sir,” continued the young man. ‘I 
tried to rub them off, but could not. I thought 
the clothes were good enough for me. And by the 
by, there was some money in the pockets, sir’—— 

‘Keep it—burn it! How dare you stand there 
arguing, when I say change those clothes !—Look 
here, Steen,’ added the painter in calmer tones ; 
‘you must not cross me—it is bad for people to do 
that; you must not contradict. Go, get another 
suit ; then join me here again.’ 

The young man did as he was bid. When he 
returned, the fire in the painting-room, which 
before was ready laid, was lit, and Mr Blissett 
standing by it, looking at the unfinished sketch ; 
his eyes, that is, were directed towards it, but they 
had a preoccupied though attentive look; it seemed 
as though he was listening for some expected sound. 
It was not, however, for the return of his young 
friend, for he did not look up when he entered, nor 
make the least remark as to his change of costume. 
The former suit, although quite suitable to the 
position of a gentleman, had been of a rough and 
country sort ; the clothes he now wore were of fine 
materials and fashionable make. Except for the 
bright intelligence of his features, you might have 
taken Mr Charles Steen for a young Guardsman. 

‘Do you know who Lucius Sylla was?’ inquired 
the painter, pointing to the chief of the two figures 


in his sketch—a tall dark Roman of ancient times, 
stern-looking and contemptuous ; his arms folded 
in his cloak ; and evidently administering to the 
other and younger figure (whose features were not 
yet painted in) some sharp rebuke. 

‘Lucius Sylla was a dictator, was he not, sir ?’ 

‘He was, and a severe one; but he voluntarily 
resigned his post. Afterwards, when a dissolute 
youth met him in the street, shorn of his greatness, 
and insulted him, he is said to have exclaimed: 
“This young man will be the cause that nobod 
henceforth will resign a dictatorship.”—I shall call 
the piece Lost Power. With your teatures, I shall 
fill in yonder—— Did you hear a bell ring?’ 

‘Yes, sir, I think I did’ 

‘Ah!’ Mr Blissett was certainly listening now. 
His eyes, his ears, the very hairs of his head 
seemed to be saying: ‘ We watch, we hear.’ 

‘That was the click of the letter-box, sir; shall 
I go and see if there is one for you?’ 

‘No. I expect none; or if I do, nothing wel- 
come. When you come to my time of life, young 
man, you will not be eager to meet the post.’ 

Involuntarily as his patron said these words, 
Charles Steen glanced at the figure on the easel: 
Lucius Sylla and Frederick Blissett were evidently 
one. The two faces, indeed, had little more than 
a family likeness ; but the expression of cynicism, 
contempt, and even of cruelty, was identical. 

The artist took his pencil, and began to sketch 
from his model; but his hand trembled, so that 
he made a double-chin of the young fellow’s 
pointed one, and gave a second tip to his aquiline 
nose. 

‘It is so cursedly cold, Steen, that my fingers 
shake. We must wait for the fire to burn up a 
little. Go and’see whether they are getting on 
with the breakfast.’ 

The table was laid for three; but there were 
knives, and forks, and plates for half-a-dozen, and 
a — kettle on the hob was singing cheerily. A 
naphtha lamp was burning by the side of a silver 
coftee-pot. ke of comfort, super- 
fluity, save one thing, which hinted loss. Upon 
om _— table-cloth lay a letter edged with deepest 

ack. 

‘Is everything ready?’ inquired Mr Blissett 
from the inner room in a strange voice. 

‘ Yes, sir, except the dishes.’ 

‘Ring for them; it is near ten o’clock.—Are 
there no duns this morning, Steen ?’ 

‘There is only one letter, sir, with a deep black 


edge.’ 

No answer. Perhaps he had not heard those 
last words. 

The young man rang the bell, and bade the 
servant bring the breakfast ; but stilt the master 
waited. At last he came with a careless step, and 
humming a lively air. 

‘A letter, did you say, Steen? and black too? 
Good God ! it has the Ashworth postmark! That 
is where my—— Alas, alas!’ Mr Blissett hid his 
face in his fine cambric handkerchief, and groaned. 

‘T am afraid you have bad news, sir ?’ 

The artist shook his head, and pushed the letter 
towards his companion. ‘ Read.’ 

‘Dear Uncte FreperickK—A most dreadful 
thing has happened. Papaisdead. Pityus. Pity 
my dear mother. He was thrown from his horse—— 
I cannot write it. O my dear papa, whom we all 
loved so! Come down at once.—Your affectionate 
niece, CHRISTIE. 
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‘Your brother, sir? And this is his daughter? 
What a terrible blow !’ 

‘It crushes me, Steen. Help me to the sofa’ 

‘Would you rather be alone, sir ?’ 

‘No, no; don’t leave me. I am unnerved; I 
am very ill. I had a letter from him but two days 
ago. It is too and sudden,’ 

There was a double knock at the front-door. 
‘Shall I tell this gentleman whom you expect 
that you cannot see him ?” 

‘No; he will not believe you. There are some 
men, Steen, who only care for money. This news 
that prostrates me—— Tell him to come in,’ 

Knuckles had been already unceremoniously 
applied to the parlour-door, and the owner of the 
same, scarcely waiting for the permission to enter, 
at once presented himself —a short, thick-set, 
swarthy man, very well dressed, indeed somewhat 
too handsomely. A heavy gold chain hung on 
each side of his ample waistcoat ; upon his 
white hand, obtrusively displayed, sparkled a fine 
diamond ring. 

‘Hollo,’ said he, looking at his prostrate host 
upon the sofa with his face to the wall, ‘what is 
our little game now ?” 

* Hush, sir!’ interposed the young man sternly ; 
‘Mr Blissett has had bad news. He pointed to 
the signs of mourning on the letter. ‘ His niece, 

‘Very sad, I daresay,’ put in the stranger rudely ; 
young people die—I ’—here 
he turned towards the artist—‘that this will not 
be made a pretext for delay. Iam in sad want of 
money myself. That two thousand pounds must 
— this morning, let me tell you, or you will 

yourself in Queer Street, and you know what 
street that is’ 

Charles Steen clenched his fingers, and in an- 
other moment would certainly have impressed the 
speaker in the same unfavourable way as he had 
a deputy-master Curtis, but Mr Blissett 
suddenly looked up with: ‘Give the man the letter ;’ 
and he gave it. 

‘ Now, I wonder,’ said Mr Ashden quietly, when 
he had possessed himself of its contents, ‘whether 
this is another little game of yours or not, Mr 
Frederick Blissett ?’ 

‘It is true, man—only too true,’ returned that 
gentleman with a sigh. ‘You are very brutal, 
Ashden, but I am in no humour to quarrel with 
any one this morning. Sit down and eat; as for 
me, I have no — for anything. You called 
here yesterday, but I was in and ill. I had 
had a shocking night. If I had been well, I should 
have run down to Newnham for a day’s hunting. 
My poor brother offered—but two days ago, thin 
of that !—to give me a mount. Who could have 
thought it! Who could have dreamed of such 
a catastrophe! He fell upon the frozen ground, I 


’ Very likely,’ said Mr Ashden, making a large 
inroad upon the savoury omelet. ‘For my part, 
I do my huntin d I hunt foxes, too, of a cer- 
tain sort—in a brougham. Well, you must bear 
os It is an ill wind that blows nobody good, Mr 

erick. It is near three thousand a year in 
land, that Morden property, is it not? If you are 
in want of any y money, my dear sir, you can 
have it to any amount, and I need not say on 
reasonable terms.’ 

“g thought you said you were in want of mon 
yourself?’ For an instant, the old sardonic loo 


came over Mr Blissett’s face—the malicious twinkle 
in the half-shut eyes. 

‘So I am, sir,’ retufmed the other, quite un- 
abashed. ‘1 am deuced hard-up so far as I am 
personally concerned ; but I have got a friend’—_ 

‘Have you? Iam ——— to hear it, Ashden. 
He must a curious fellow ; but I don’t want to 
know him. You shall have your bond, principal 
and interest, in a few weeks.’ 

‘Just as you like, sir; just when you please, Mr 
Frederick. Perhaps there will be some things 
wanted at the Hall, and very likely some things 
not wanted. Libraries bought or exchanged, eh? 

‘Ah, Steen, sighed Mr Blissett, ‘how many a 
true word is said in jest! It was only last night, 
you know, we — of that. You will be my 
beginning life, sir ?” 

‘Young gentleman beginning life, sir?’ inquired 
Mr Ashden, with a smirk intended to bet. 
‘Couldn't have a better teacher than Plissett 
here. There’s a pleasant time before you, doubt- 
less ; and if, before you come of age, you should 
want a little assistance, most happy, I am sure. 
Our friend here will give me a fm A Aaron No 
bad wine, no daubs of pictures—all bond fide ready- 
money. Noblemen or gentlemen’s personal security 
quite sufficient,’ 

‘Borrow a thousand of him, Steen, at thirty per 
cent., to be repaid upon your coming into your 


property.” 

Mer Blissett so far forgot his bereavement as to 
indulge in a dry chuckle over these words. Mr 
Ashden began to fumble in his breast-pocket for 
the lawful materials of his calling. 

‘I do not wish you to be under a misapprehen- 
sion about me, Mr Ashden, said Steen reddening. 
‘I have no money, nor any expectation of it. It 
was only last night that ’—— 


‘Stop a bit, Steen, said Mr Blissett, with 
— ‘Let me explain your position, and 
especially your relations with me, myself.—You 


know a good many of my lot, Ashden, and may 
retail to them what I say, which will save me 
trouble. This young gentleman (who has besides 
been of service to me) is the son of a dear friend of 
mine, I have long felt the want of a companion; 
and though I was but yesterday a poor man enough, 
as you well know, I offered him a home here. He 
will now be my amanuensis and confidential agent 
—yes, Charles, you deserve that—and any person 
who treats him with disrespect will offend me.’ 

‘Exactly ; I quite perceive, said Mr Ashden, 
with a cunning smile. ‘He has inherited a feature 
or two, if the law prevents him from inheriting 
anything else. I daresay he’ll be a comfort to you: 
more, perhaps, than some lawful sons one knows 
of, who are more interested in the death of their 
fathers than in keeping them alive,’ 

Again the young man’s face began to redden, and 
again Mr Blissett staid his speech by a warning 


finger. 

‘You may think what you like, Ashden, and I 
cannot prevent your gossiping with others; but 
henceforth this subject is a forbidden one, remem- 
ber, between you and me.—Will you have a cup of 


tea after your coffee?—Nothing more? Well, I am 
afraid I cannot offer you a cigar this morning: my 
nerves are not in a fit state. 

*I have business myself, Mr Frederick, at 11.15, 
returned the other, pulling out a large gold 
repeater. ‘ Punctuality, you know, is one of my 
few virtues.—Pray, do not hurry yourself 


about 
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that little matter of the two thousand.—Good-bye, 
my dear sir—Good-bye, Mr Charles’—— 

‘Steen,’ interposed Mr Blissett quietly. 

‘Good-bye, Mr Charles Steen.’ 

As his visitor left the house, the painter stepped 
to the window, and watched his departure through 
the blind. A neat pair-horse brougham stood at 
the door; and beside the coachman sat an indi- 
yidual in rusty black, not by any means like a 
gentleman’s servant. But for that little letter 
with the mournful edge, Mr Frederick Blissett 
would, I think, have occupied the vacant seat in 
the carriage, and the person on the box would have 

iven orders to the coachman to drive to—Queer 
Btreet, 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Amonc the stars, some are moving directly towards 
the earth, others are travelling directly away 
from us; but their distance is so great that thou- 
sands of years must elapse before we can detect 
any change in their position by the telescope. The 
determination of this fact has long been a question 
among astronomers, but now it has been accom- 
plished by means of the spectroscope ; and we 
make it known as a most important astronomical 
discovery. Mr Huggins, F.R.S., whose spectro- 
scopic investigations of stars and nebulz are well 
known, is able to determine with his instrument 
whether a star approaches or recedes, In the 
former case, the waves of light which come to us 
from the star appear somewhat shortened ; in the 
other case, they appear lengthened. As a familiar 
illustration, when a boat is rowed against the wind, 
the ripples seem shorter to a person sitting in the 
boat, and longer when in the contrary direction. 
So with the waves of light ; by the difference in 
the refrangibility of the light from the star, Mr 
Huggins is enabled to determine whether the star 
is going or coming ; and he has made known two 
interesting facts. One is, that the motion (if any) 
of the nebulz, whether from or towards the earth, 
is too slow to be detected by the spectroscope ; 
and that Sirius, one of the brightest stars, is 
approaching our solar system at the rate of nearly 
thirty miles a second. Henceforth, we shall have 
4a new series of star observations made by a method 
which is admirable for its ingenuity, and which 
can hardly fail to interest even the unscientific 
reader. 

It is known that the coast of Chili has been sub- 
ject to extraordinary disturbances. By a communi- 
cation made to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
we learn that the northern part of Chili is slowly 
rising, while the southern part is as slowly sinking. 
If it be a see-saw movement, it would be interesting 
to inquire how many generations must pass away 
before the opposite movement takes place. The 
author of the communication hopes ere long to 
point out the true situation of the fulcrum or hinge 
on which the see-saw works. 


An ingenious jeweller in Paris makes brooches 


mechanical movements, which are kept in opera- 
tion by very small galvanic batteries carried in the 
wearer's pocket, or fixed in some part of his dress. 
The batteries are constructed of minute slips of 
zine and platinum, or zine and carbon, moistened 
with an acid solution of sulphate of mercury; and 
the action begins whenever the little box in which 
it is contained is so placed that the acid comes in 
contact with the slips of metal. The brooches 
represent a rabbit which strikes a bell with drum- 
sticks ; the head of a skeleton with rolling eyes, 
and a mouth that opens and shuts; a grenadier 
beating a drum ; a monkey playing the fiddle ; and 
a bird moving its wings and tail as if flying. Are 
there really people who wear the toys here 
described? And what further demands will they 
make on science in the gratification of their vanity? 

It has long been a popular belief that the moon 
exerts some influence on the weather, and in a 
communication to the Astronomical Society, Mr 
Park Harrison shews that this belief has some 
foundation in fact. The heat which the moon 
receives from the sun is reflected or radiated to 
the earth as dark heat, and this is almost entirely 
absorbed by our atmospheric vapour. The effect 
of this absorption is to raise the temperature of the 
air above the clouds; their surfaces evaporate more 
freely, and the clouds are diminished in density, or 
raised to a higher elevation, or are altogether dis- 
persed. As a consequence of this clearing of the 
atmosphere, there would be increased radiation 
from the earth, and the temperature of the surface 
would be lowered. A precisely opposite state of 
things would prevail at the time of least heat in 
the moon; and some readers may perhaps have 
remarked that cloudy weather prevails most when 
the moon is young or small, and clear weather 
soon after she shews us her broadest face. The 
difference of temperature between the two periods 
is about two degrees only; so, after all, the moon’s 
influence upon the earth’s weather is but small; 
and it may be said that the popular belief rests on 
a very slight foundation. 

A cheap and simple way to preserve fresh meat 
has been devised by Professor Gamgee. The 
animal about to be killed is made to inhale 
carbonic oxide gas; is then slaughtered; and the 
carcass when dressed is hung up in an air-tight 
receiver which is filled with the same gas, and, in 
addition, a small quantity of sulphurous acid gas. 
In this the carcass is left for from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours. It may then be cut up; and if 
hung in a dry atmosphere, the meat will keep for 
three months or more, and at the end of that time 
will be as palatable and wholesome as meat killed 
in the ordinary way. The trials to which it has 
been subjected leave little or no room to doubt the 
success of the method. In June of 1867, some 
beef was sent to New York which had been killed 
by Professor Gamgee’s method in March; and, 
when examined in the middle of July, was found 
to have undergone so little change that a butcher 
thought it had been killed about three days. 


and other ornaments of a novel kind, combining 


Mutton has undergone a similar test ; and there 
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is the further evidence by competent chentists 
that the meat is not in the least injured by the 
treatment above described. If it can be carried 
out on a great scale, it might enable us to get fresh 
beef from South America and from Australia. 

An instructive Report has been published which 
shews what were the trades and oceupations of the 
large number of emigrants who went forth from 
the kingdom in 1867. They were as follows: 
general labourers, 47,162; gentlemen, professional 
men, and merchants, 7592; farmers, 6903; miners 
and quarrymen, 5641 ; carpenters and joiners, 2117 ; 
agricultural labourers, gardeners, and carters, 947 ; 
smiths and blacksmiths, 1484; tailors, 812; clerks, 
793; bricklayers, masons, and slaters, 500. These 
are followed by a long list of smaller numbers of 
various trades; and while some shew a falling off 
from 1866, there is an increase in the number 
classed as gentlemen and professional men. This 
implies that the struggle to live, or the desire to 
get on, is felt by others as well as the labouring- 
classes, Of the female emigrants, 1087 were gentle- 
women and governesses (also a large increase over 
1866) ; 354 were dressmakers ; 8599 were domestic 
and farm servants; and nearly 22,000 were married 
women, accompanying, or going out to join, their 
husbands. In this way England propagates her 
skill and enterprise throughout the earth. 

In his anniversary address to the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, Mr Gregory, the president, 
remarking on the enterprise displayed in our 
colonies, stated that Victoria (Australia) spends 
L.300,000 a year on roads, bridges, and other 
public works, out of a revenue of about L.3,000,000 ; 
Ceylon, with a revenue of L.1,000,000, spends 
L.230,000 ; Mauritius spends for like purposes 
L.70,000 out of L.650,000; and the Cape of Good 
Hope, with a revenue of L.860,000, spends L.50,000, 
Besides this outlay, Victoria has within the last 
few years expended L.10,000,000 on railways ; 
Ceylon, L.1,750,000 ; and Mauritius, L.1,430,000. 
It is well worth repeating here, that the legis- 
lature of Victoria voted L.5000 for the purchase of 
a reflecting telescope, which has been recently con- 
structed by Grubb of Dublin, and is now on the 
way to Melbourne. 

As a question of social science, and one that 
affords matter for serious reflection, we notice that, 
in 1858, the number of indoor and outdoor paupers 
in England and Wales was 858,876, and the ex- 
penditure on their account was nearly six millions 
sterling. In 1867, the number had increased to 
931,546, and the expenditure to nearly seven mil- 
lions. This is progress in the wrong direction, and 
is, in fact, by no means creditable to our political 
and social science. Why should there be so many 
idlers in the most industrious country in the world, 
and where there is so much talk about the rights 
and organisation of labour? But grievous as the 
case is with regard to the country at large, it is 
worse as regards London. Here, in 1858, the 
number of paupers was 72,898 ; their cost L.862,261. 
In 1867, the number was 122,454 ; the expenditure 
L.1,175,363. What does it all mean? and how is 
such a blight as this to be removed? It may fairly 
be assumed that paupers are attracted to London 
by the hope of a share in the great and indis- 


criminate giving away of money and other things 
which, much encouraged by the newspapers, takes 
place on the approachwof every winter. There is 
no doubt that thousands of people are codled into 
helplessness by this reckless almsgiving ; and con- 
sidering that pauperism does not diminish, it is 
time to try whether more eflicacious measures 
cannot be discovered and applied. 


BY THE PEACH-TREE WALL. 


Wuere the manor-house garden is tangled the most, 
By the door in the peach-tree wall, 

You bid me farewell—for an hour, as you thought— 
But we parted for once and all. 


Through the long white glare, how the peonies flamed, 
In the noon of the July day, 

As you crossed the grass with the gold on your hair, 
And the crickets leaped up where they lay. 


The sun-flowers unwinking, looked straight at the south, 
And the hollyhocks stood tall ; 

And the butterflies wavered brown, azure, and red, 

In the hush by the peach-tree wall. 


After midsummer days with never a night, 

Came the winter, the chill, and the rain, 

When the hollyhocks’ life was asleep in the ground, 
Till the peach-blossoms flowered again. 


And the wearisome months of waiting in vain, 
Ever stealing my youth from me, 

Ever straining my eyes through the darkness, 
Ever stretching my arms o’er the sea. 


For the fire of that sultry summer sun 

Has burned down so deep in my heart, 

Though years and the autumn bring calmness, my dear, 
I am scarce now content to part. 


For still when the July noons are come, 

And the hollyhocks grow tall, 

I walk and dream dreams as we dreamed, my dear, 
Under the peach-tree wall. 


When the passionate life-strife is over, 
The folly, the chill, and the pain, 

A shadow, in shadowless noontide, 
Perhaps I may walk here again. 
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